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ABSTRACT 

Urban environments are characterized by crowding, 
heterogeneous groups, disparities in opportunity between inner city 
and suburbia, concentrated hostility, complexity in organizational 
communication factors^ depersonalization, dependence on mass 
communication, and high interdependence requiring balancing of 
conflicting goals. While communication principles are equally 
relevant despite the geographical area, emphasis and application of 
particular principles vary. In urban settings, three communication 
activities should be emphasized: (1) one-to-one interaction with 
emphasis on mutual growth through applications of empathic and 
problem-centered patterns developed by writers such as Ginott; (2) 
enhancement of social action and implementation processes through 
emphasis on principles related to the areas of communication anxiety 
reduction, organizational communication, and action campaigns; and 
(3) conflict management through games such as "prisoner's dilemma" 
and through applications of principles from persuasion, role playing, 
and consistency theories. Project approaches, utilization of 
electronic and other delivery systems, and relevant teacher training 
should be stressed in the contexr of lifelong education. (BLB) 
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That's an Intriguing question. It certainly Is one to which we 
should turn our attention fn these days as we come to appreciate the 
complexities of the urban situation and the problems they bring. 

As I reflect on the teaching of speech communication In urban 
Settings, several questions come to mind: 

1. How does speech communication differ between urban and non- 
LlJ urban environments? 

2. Are there really differences In the basic communication prin- 
ciples which we would apply in the two settings? If so, what 
are the differences? 

3. Are there differences in the two settings which affect the 
application of these principles or the amount of emphasis 
which we give to some of them? 

4. Are there some demands in the communication area, brought 
on by the complexity of the urban situation, which cry out 
for attent ion? 

In attacking the questions, it's important to note some of the 
unique aspects of the urban environment. This presents somewhat of a 
problem as we attempt to set boundaries for that which we'll label ur- 
ban. For the moment, let's take metropolitan areas with a population 
of 500,000 and over as the reference point. In those settings, we ex- 
pect to find the following conditions: 

1. High density of population with the attendant heightened ten- 
sions and other effects associated with cro.vding. 

2. Hetereogenei ty of interest^ values and membership groups with 
the potential for hybridization of cultures and the stresses 
that arise v;hen conflicting goals are sought by the different 
individuals and groups, 

3. Great disparity between those in the inner city and those in 
suburbia as far as opportunity for access to jobs and services 
available within the total society. 

A. Concentrations of persons who have become apathetic with per- 
haps more of these in certain areas within the urban environ- 
ment, but not limited to any one or two areas. 

5. Concentrations of persons who have become hostile toward some 
part of society or society In general. 

6. Complexity of formal organizations with the attendant increase 
In the number of stages In the communication networks, the more 
limited access to decision makers by those seeking services 
and changes, and the delays in feedback to the person seeking 
information or action. 

^ 7. Depersonalization which occurs when individuals get caught up 

5^ in the mass handling of goods and services, including the ser- 

vices of a large university. 
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8. Increased deptJndencc on mass and clique levels of communication. 
One's knowledge of the world and the participation In public 
affairs may be affected by the greater access to mass media 

and the Imposslbfllty of Interacting on a facc-to-facc basis 
with any appreciable proportion of the populace within one's 
own urban area. 

9, High degree of Interdependence among Individuals and groups growing 
out of the Increased specialization of a technological society. 
That situation requires means of balancing conflicting goals and 
the consideration of solutions to problems In terms of their Im- 
pact on al] elements within the system. 

Given those conditions, what aspects of the content covered by de- 
partments of speech communication would be pertinent? I would suggest 
that the basic principles we teach are equally relevant across settings 
which differ widely In degree of urbanization. Examples of those prin- 
ciples would Include the ones dealing with relativity of meaning, selec- 
tive perception, credibility or ethos, feedback, trust, and conflict 
resolution. Although the basic principles may be the same for the dif- 
ferent levels of urbanization, the amount of emphasis given to each and 
the manner of application would vary across the different settings. 



COMMUNICATION ACTIVITIES TO BE EMPHASIZED 

Keeping in mind the unique conditions noted earlier, I would propose 
emphasizing three sets of communication activities, which, admittedly, 
are not mutually exclusive: 

1. One-to-one interaction (face-to-face and other) 

2. Social action planning and implementation 

3. Conflict management 

One- to-One I nteract ion 

In the urban setting, the face-to-face interactions on a one-to-one 
or small group basis do not center on mutual efforts to complete tasks 
for basic survival in the way in which that focus was facilitated in the 
agrarian setting. I would suggest that this difference in the settings 
influences the extent to which the interactions are mutually supportive 
and contribute to feelings of self-worth and personal satisfaction. 

The greater diversity of interests, values and membership groups 
tends to put emphasis on competitive effort to get what "I want" irre- 
spective of what you want or the effect it may have on you. The result 
is dissipation of energ/ in efforts to win out over the other person or 
group rather than combining energies to seek solutions which will per- 
mit both to achieve more of what they want and need. 

This suggests that one of the roles for speech communication is 
to assist people in developing Interaction patterns devoted to seeking 
new alternatives for mutual grov^/th and development, rather than patterns 
emphasizing *M win, you lose," or *'put-down" tactics. Development of 
constructive patterns of one-to-one interaction could provide a base 
for minimizing apathy and hostility, and for coping with the high level 
of tensions which animal studies indicate are associated with high pop- 
ulation density. (HaU, 1966). 

Some of the applications of psychology and social psychology exem- 
plified by Ginott (I965, 1969, 1972); Berne (1964); Harris (I969), 
Glasser (I969); and Watzlawick et al (1367) may be useful guides for ex- 
tending our work in helping persons develop communication patterns which 
contribute to the development of meaningful human relationships. 
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One of our tasks In this arr!a Is to help people sort out the elements 
In the communication process which contribute to building or destroying 
relationships among persons. Along with that task wc should help them see 
(experience) the effect which a given relationship has on any ef- 
forts to communicate and on the efforts wo exert to analyze and solve 
problems, Individually or jointly. 

To avoid tensions, we often keep much of our Interaction at a super- 
ficial level. We either are afraid or unwilling to take the time to 
learn about the aspirations of the other person, to learn about his 
hopes and dreams; to learn about his feelings of adequacy or Inadequacy. 
We're unwilling to risk the demands of commitments beyond the super- 
ficial stage. Yet, our theory and our common sense tell us that to 
communicate effectively, we must *^know our audience." 

Gfnott points out how often in interactions between family members 
we unwittingly or wittingly transmit messages which attack the e<^o of 
the other person. The impact of those interactions on attitudes, feelings 
and beliefs and the consequent impact on future communication may be par- 
tially illustrated by the following: 

CHILDREN LEARN WHAT THEY LIVE 



If a child lives with criticism, 

he learns to condemn. 
If a child lives with hostility, 

he learns to fight. 
If a child lives with ridicule, 

he learns to be shy^ 
If a child lives with shame, 

he learns to feel guilty. 
If a child lives with tolerance, 

- he learns to be patient. 
If a child lives with encouragements, 

he learns confidence. 
If a child lives with praise, 

he learns to appreciate. 
If a child lives with fairness, 

he learns justice. 
If a child lives with security, 

he iearns to have faith. 
If a child lives with approval, 

he learns to like himself. 
If a child lives with acceptance and friendship, 

he learns to find love in the world. 



Dorothy Law Nolte 



Ginott stresses the Importance of showing sympathy for the other 
person's feelings. Unless he senses that we somehow appreciate how he 
feels, he generally becomes defensive and unwilling to listen to us at 
all. In some cases It may lead to the child running away from home, or 
the spouse running home to parents, or one person refusing to work with 
another person. 

In situations involving error or personal injury, Ginott urges us 
to identify problems and solutions rather than condemning or criticizing 
the person for his act. The emphasis is on creating the condition for 
avoiding future calamity by looking for alternate courses of action which 
would be more fruitful for all concerned. 



The importance of crfectlvc ono-to-ono I nlcroct Ions Is ompllflcd 
v;hcn wc consider the number of these Interactions Involved In orgonlzlng 
action programs In the complex urban setting. IBreakdowns In any one 
Interaction very Hkcly will have Impacts on the whole system. My 
plea Is that we give careful consideration to the ways fn which patterns 
of Interpersonal Interaction learned from birth onward Influence the way 
Individuals behave fn v^orkfng with or against others In attacking com- 
munity problems and In resolving conflicts. With pattc rns of life In 
the urban setting, the naturally occurring joint efforts to solve problems 
of daily survival by young and old, and of those with different 
racial, religious, and social backgrounds gets diffused almost to ob- 
livion. We continue organized activities, but these lack something which 
comes with the spontaneity of need and action. It probably Is the sense 
of working together to achieve something we feel Is necessary and worth- 
while. 

I think we have an obligation to work with all segments of the pub- 
lic, and especially with teachers and parents in Improving our communica- 
tion patterns In face-to-face situations at the one-to-one or one-to-a- 
few levels. 

Among the specific questions to consider are: How does one cope 
with the person who comes at him with a barrage of Invectives? Does 
he reply in kind? If so, what will be the consequences? What are the 
patterns of Interaction which contribute to apathy and hostility? Can 
these be altered or avoided? If so, howV What do mass portray as 
models of interaction and how much effect do they have on the patterns 
of behavior adopted by audience members, and under what conditions? 
Those may be worthy of a few hours of consideration. 

Social Action Planning and Implementation 

The extent to v/hich a community action program depends on the ef- 
fectiveness of a large number of recurring one-to-one interact(oAs is 
almost staggering to consider. The task of planning, gaining support 
for and implementing action programs becomes mammoth in the urban setting. 
It seems to me that we have an excellent opportunity to assist people 
in understanding the communication process and techniques of communica- 
tion in ways that will help them in their efforts to unite diverse in- 
dividuals and groups to cope with the pressing concerns affecting all in 
the urban environment. 

With the complexities of the urban environment, it becomes extremely 
difficult to Identify, define and solve the range of problems which In- 
fluence the extent to which people may enjoy the "good life,*' It's ex- 
tremely difficult just to get a level of awareness and concern which Is 
sufficient to stimulate an attack on a problem by those who are In a 
position to initiate action. 

It seems likely that in order to get those In decision making 
positions to appreciate the concerns of people in other settings, it 
will be necessary to arrange for these decision makers to experience the 
situations in which the others live and work. In the agrarian setting 
this occurred more naturally and did not have to be contrived; the. aware- 
ness of the plight of those In the community was widespread and the con- 
cern stimulated cooperative action. 

Contributions to the social action process by departments of speech 
communication may range from work on communication anxiety, to organiza- 
tional communication, to planning and launching action campaigns. 
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Communlcat Ion onxJcty may be a barrier to enlisting the partici- 
pation of people in a community for attack on problems. Work by Ralph, 
McCroskey, Goss, Barrick and others has produced methods of helping an 
individual cope with communication anxiety In various situations In which 
he finds himself. These could be one-to-one situations, groups of various 
sizes, or large audience prosentotlons with persons of the same orhlgher 
status, or It could be participating In mass media presentations. 

Another area is that of communicating to gain the trust of other 
Individuals and groups so that cooperative effort is possible. Carla 
Eugster, v/orking as a volunteer in the com^nunity of West Heights in a 
Maryland urban area, found that It took her about two years to gain the 
confidence and trust of people in the community. During that time she 
was involved In many aspects of what has been called a Construct for 
Social Action. 

Developed by George Bea 1 and Joe Bohlen at Iowa State University 
several years ago, the Construct provides a checklist of things to 
take into account in initiating and carrying out a social action pro- 
gram. Included in the checklist are: an analysis of the prior situa- 
tion; problem definition; identification of needs; identification of 
leg i t imizers ; and identification of persons and groups both inside and 
outside the community who may help with all steps in the process from 
initiating the »dea through implementing and evaluating the action. Also 
included in the checklist are a number of techniques — surveys, exploiting 
crisis, basic education, demonstrations, comparing and contrasting, etc. — 
which may be used in all aspects of the social action process. Atten- 
tion also is called to mobilizing resources, setting goals and means of 
achieving the goals, and the various action steps. 

In the planning and implementation of social action, we keep looking 
back and ahead, reassessing where we've been and v/here we're headed, 
defining, analyzing, planning, taking action, and evaluating. This pro- 
cess goes on continually in a social action program which is solving the 
problems which were attacked. 

Relating this to the context in which we have frequently worked in 
the speech-communication area, what we are suggesting seems to most 
closely parallel the persuasive campaign. In the Social Action approach, 
we focus on the problem in the community, then we ask what resources we 
need to solve that problem, including the communication skills which we 
must develop in order to get the problem identified, the solution devel- 
oped and implemented. 

It seems to me that one of the greatest services departments of 
speech communication could render in all areas, but especially in urban 
areas, is to help people develop those skills necessary to initiate, 
participate in and carry out social action for the betterment of their 
communities* 

Conflict Management 

The third category, which we have established for looking at the 
uniqueness of speech-communication in the urban environment, is that of 
conflict management. If we accept the thesis developed by Hall in his 
book Hidden Dimension , we will consider that the increased density of 
population in the urban setting may be expected to lead to Increased 
tensions and conflict. The possibility of groups with conflicting values 
and ideals moving to achieve isolation from one another, is minimized 
when we get the concentration of people which we find in urban areas. 
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One of the challenges which would seem to face us as we think of 
speech communication In the urban area, Is how do we manage conflict so 
that It becomes productive In Us outcome, rather than nonproductive 
or destructive. One of the devices which we have used In looking at 
communication and conflict situations, one which many of you may have 
used too. Is the prisoner's dilemma game. This game allows Individuals 
or groups to experience what happens when they get caught up In a zero- 
sum situation, I.e., I win, you lose, you win, I lose. 

For those who may not be familiar with the game, the following brief 
explanation may provide a context for the points which may be derived 
from the game. Each team has a choice of either of two alternative 
decisions. The outcome of Team A's choice is Influenced by Team B's 
choice. In the diagram below It may be seen that if both teams choose 
alternative "1", they both win 10 units (cents, dollars, or whatever 
-the units represent). 

TEAM A 




If one team chooses alternative "2" while the other team chooses 
alternative "1", the team choosing "2" wins 20 units from the team choosing 
'M". It Is quickly apparent that the choice of alternative "2" offers 
the opportunity for maximum gain and minimum loss. Usually both teams 
will soon choose alternative "2^' and both lose 10 units. 

Given the opportunity to talk things over, many sets of teams, but 
by no means all, will see that the mutual gain (both choosing alternative 
'M'O Is the better long-range strategy. But, frequently teams become so 
obsessed with beating the other team that cooperative efforts never occur. 
The same thing may be observed betv/een groups fn communities. 

Playing the prisoner's dilemma game generates much data for analyzing 
communication in conflict situations. Trust breaks down and sometimes 
gets re-established. This provides the opportunity to talk about creating 
and destroying trust, using an experience they all have shared in the 
game. The communication cues and behaviors Involved in the change in 
trust relationships may be identified and discussed. The whole process 
may be compared to happenings in action programs in communities. It's 
not unusual for those who have participated in the game to state that 
they had not realized how blindly competitive they were and the potentially 
detrimental effects to themselves and others. 

It may seem obvious that both parties lose in the long run when 
an win, you lose", "you win, I lose" stance is maintained. The tra- 
gedy is that these kinds of strategies can destroy or even prevent con- 
ception of social action programs and produce damaging consequences 
for'many persons. In the urban setting, the increased interdependence 
O of residents upon others makes the strategy even more disfunctional than 
[H in areas where the level of interdependence is less. 
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At the Individual IcVcI It may result Jn children running tnway from 
homo; or It may produce continuing friction cimong family members, or In 
offices, or between tencliers and students In school. Energy that could 
go Into achieving mutual goals Is consumed In contests wl^lch often hove 
little more result than to maintain a high level of unresolved frustra- 
tion among the parties to the game. The "1 win, you lose'' strategy also 
results In hoarding rather tlion sharing of information. 

Wfthin the speech commun I cat Ion ^departments , the materials on,.px*f- 
suaslon and argumentation offer one mode of conflict management. The 
approach which encourages focusing an problems and alternative solutions 
rather than ad hominem attacks is aiothcr factor In conflict management. 
Another approach may be to move to a higher level of analysis in seeking 
mutually beneficial outcomes. Role playing and role reversal are other 
techniques which may be useful In conflict management. 

On the theoretic side v^e could look to the consistency theories — 
balance, symmetry, congrulty, and dissonance. These theories are use- 
ful In considering the use of tensions and conflict In bringing about 
desired change. It requires attention to viable ways of reducing the 
tensions generated, v^ays which yield the behaviors which the parties in- 
volved find mutually beneficial. 

Among the situations vihlch are perhaps most fraught with potential 
conflict are those where conflicting goals arise between siblings, between 
parents and children, between teachers and students, and between groups 
of differing social-cultural backgrounds. As may be noted, perception, 
meaning, trust and feedback arc key concepts in looking at the breakdowns 
which may or do occur. Again, we may note that the basic principles 
cut across the situations, but the application of the principles may be 
unique to each situation. V/e also note that conflict management may be 
at the one-to-one level of interaction, at the small group level among 
members or between groups, and on up to the societal level In terms of 
number of persons involved. 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Today much is being written and talked about regarding poverty, race 
relations, equal rights for women, education, and ecology. Urbcinfzation 
seems inextricably introwoven with those areas of concern. I'd like to 
suggest some things for us, as teachers, to think about in regards to those 
topics. 

Project Focus in Teaching 

A project approach to teaching would allow us to take an Issue . related 
to any one of those topic areas and cover the three categories of communica- 
tion activity covered above. In working oh the project, the students 
would be involved with one-to-one Interaction elements, social planning 
and implementation elements, and conflict management elements. The lab- 
oratory materials growing out of such an approach are real for the stu- 
dents and can provide a sense of achievement and satisfaction from creating 
'Veal'* solutions to *'real** problems. 

Lifelong Education 

With the growing emphasis on lifelong education,'^' it would seem that the 
project approach offers fascinating possibilities. It can provide 
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-A Task Force at Michigan State University has Just released to the 
staff a preliminary report exploring opportunities in lifelong education. 
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thc opportunity for young onci old and those from different socio- 
economic strata to v/ork together to solve corvnon problems and achieve 
common goals. The lino between formal (degree certification) and non- 
formal education becomes blurred. 

Rather than course credits amassed as the basis for certification, 
the acquisition of specified behaviors, regardless of where they wore 
acquired, becomes the basis for certification and degree granting. To 
what extent can we, within the project framework, have students of varying 
ages working together with adults, not formally enrolled, to consider a 
community problem'} VJhat would be the impact of such an approach on devel- 
oping more effective communication patterns. 

Del ivery Systems 

V/ith the advent of new electronic equipment, the available delivery 
systems offer exciting potentials for us to incorporate into our teaching. 
We have opportunities far beyond the lecture and recitation approach 
of early classes, although we can still find plenty of that. 

The basic process is still the same; we provide experiences, either 
''real life'* or contrived, first hand, on-site, or recorded, stored 
and transmitted at some later time. The access to experiences via print, 
audio and video tapes, live electronic transmission and travel has sky- 
rocketed during the last century. The possibility of 2-way video trans- 
mission for teaching is at our doorstep. The tools are available for us 
to develop a variety of delivery systems to use in our teaching efforts in 
urban settings. We must critically assess, however, which medium is 
best to achieve which goal. This involves deciding which of the senses 
are required for the experience. The feel of snow, e,g., requires on- 
site touch; no other sense can prov.ide that experience. 

Data on the use of mass media are available to guide us in using 
those media in the urban environment. Among the more recent findings are 
those by Greenberg et al (1970). One of their findings was that among 
one segment of the urban poor, TV viev;ing averaged 8 hours a day. These 
respondents also belfeved that what they saw on the TV entertainment 
shows as "true to life.'* This and other analyses on urban audiences would 
be helpful in planning and carrying out lifelong education in the urban areas. 

Teacher Training 

Perhaps the greatest opportunity for us to extend the practice of 
improved speech comtnunication is in the training of teachers. If we 
could train teachers to encompass effective communication into all areas 
of study and to be models of effective interaction with their students, 
It would be a worthy achievement. All teachers should be able to suggest 
to students ways to improve their writing, speaking and one-to-one 
interaction, as well as, encourage the students to continually strive 
to improve their communication behavior. 

Most of all, we^ should be models of effective communication. 



Hopefully, I've presented some notions to stimulate our thinking 
about the teaching of speech communication Jn the urban environment. 
I hope that our caucus can develop some specific action proposals which 
we can start implementing, both long-range and short range. 
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